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A FRrenp has kindly sent us the following 
partial account of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
(Men’s.) We regret that it is not fuller, but 
when the printed extracts are received we 
will give what further information they con- 
tain. 

BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, (MEN’S.) 


The meeting for business commenced its 
sessions on the morning of the 30th of Tenth 
month, with somewhat less than the usual 
number in attendance. During the solemn 
quiet which preceded the reading of the open- 
ing minute, it was remarked that we had 
come together, not to do our own, but the 
Lord’s work ; and in order to do this it is all- 
important that we await His time. In the 
business of a Yearly Meeting there are two 
important exercises, namely, Feeling and Ez- 
pression; when these are properly balanced 
harmony is the result, but if expression pre- 
ponderates over feeling the opposite will en- 
sue. 

’ Minutes from visiting Friends in attend- 
ance were read (the list of these will be found 
in last week’s number.) 

There were in addition to these, an unusu- 
al number of Friends from other Yearly 
Meetings, without minutes, unto whom a cor- 
dial welcome was extended. 

Darlington Hoopes was chosen Clerk, and 
Levi K. Brown, Assistant. 





FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 


“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION: LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 
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the Yearly Meetings with which we corres- 
pond. These tokens of religious fellowship 
gave evidence that we are still one people, 
laboring harmoniously to promote the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. A proposition came up 
from Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, asking 
that a paragraph be inserted in our Book of 
Discipline discouraging the use of tobacco. 
A committee was appointed to consider it, 
which without much delay reported the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which was adopted unani- 
mously, to wit: “ Friends are advised to ab- 
stain from the pernicious habit of using to- 
bacco; our youth in an especial manner, are 
earnestly exhorted to refrain from this unne- 
cessary practice, which is so liable to become 
habitual and injurious to health.” 

In some of the answers to the queries from 
the subordinate meetings, great deficiencies 
were apparent; but in others there was cause 
for encouragement, 

Much concern was expressed in regard to 
the non-attendance of meetings. This is noth- 
ing new ; these complaints have been repeated 
year after year, and the concern has followed 
as a matter of course, but where is the fruit? 
On one side stand the attenders, repeating 
year after year their concern, on the other 
the non-attenders, who do not appreciate that 
concern,—a chasm between them, which 
must be bridged before anything can be ef- 
fected. Men and women do not act without 
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a motive, and it would appear that’ the right 
chord has not yet been touched. There needs 
a being baptized for the dead, there needs a 
coming down from that condition of mind 
which is ready to thank God that we attend 
meetings regularly, and enter into fellow feel- 
ing with those who may think they have a 
reason for absenting themselves. It is not 
enough that the fathers and mothers tell these 
how they attended meetings when young, and 
how they were preserved thereby, but they 
must go into the by-ways of business life, and 
bring them to feel the imperative necessity 
of knowing for themselves this preserving in- 
fluence. 

The want of religious life in thote who do 
attend, is often a stumbling-block to non-at- 
tenders. That Love of God which is mani- 
fested in love to man is the great central force 
that brings man into harmony with man, and 
produces that blessed unity of the spirit which 
is the bond of peace. W. M. W. 


——_——_- ~e 


ALL who have attained for themselves great 
and permanent reputation, have won and 
secured it by patient and persevering labor; 
by treating time not as a waste land, fit only 
for stubble, but as a true estate, of which no 
corner is to be left uncultivated. 


stan splenic 
From Peace Principles Exemplified. 


FIRST EUROPEAN SETTLEMENT ON THE 
DELAWARE.— 1623-1677. 


BY S. M, JANNEY 


The colonization and early history of Penn- 
sylvania, under the government of its illustri- 
ous founder, is a subject of deep interest to 
reflecting minds, affording instructive evi- 
dence ot the blessings derived from religious 
liberty and the practical observance of Chris- 
tian principles. 

The entire absence of military defences, the 
enjoyment of uninterrupted peace, the free- 
dom and liberality of her institutions, the 
patriarchal simplicity of manners united with 
moral refinement, and the uuexampled rapid- 
ity of her growth, are features that cannot be 
found so happily blended in the history of 
any other people. 

It is the purpose of this work to furnish a 
condensed statement of the government estab- 
lished and the principles maintained by the 
colonists who were engaged with William 
Penn in his noble enterprise, and as a pre- 
liminary to this design a brief notice of the 
earlier European settlements on the banks of 
the Delaware, is deemed appropriate. 

The first of those settlements was planted 
by the Dutch, in the year 1623, under the 
command of Captain Cornelius Jacobson 
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Mey, who sailed up the Delaware to the 
vicinity of Gloucester Point, and “on the 
eastern shore commenced the erection of Fort 
Nassau, as well for security against the Ip. 
dians as for a trading post with them.”* 

The measures pursued by the Dutch jp 
erecting forts and exhibiting the implements 
of war, were in striking contrast with the 
peaceable policy afterwards pursued by Penn 
aud his associates, and the results that ep. 
sued furnish a cogent argument in favor of 
peace principles, 

The expedition under the command of Capt, 
Mey was sent out by the Dutch West India 
Company with a view of establishing a fur 
trade with the natives. It appears that the 
enterprise was not successful; most of the 
colonists abandoned the fort, and after a 
lapse of ten years it was found in possession 
of the Indians. 

In 1680, the Dutch West India Company 
sent out two vessels under the command of 
DeVries, who, in the following year, founded 
a colony near Cape Henlopen, on Lewis’ 
Creek, which he named Hoorn-kill, probably 
from the place of his residence, Hoorn, a port 
in Holland. Here he built a trading house 
or fort, defended by a palisade. After ashort 
stay he returned to Holland, leaving the 
colony, consisting of more than thirty per- 
sons, under the command of Giles Oaset. 

During the absence of DeVries, his Jieu- 
tenant quarreled with the Indians. One of 
their chiefs was killed in the affray, and the 
friends of the murdered chief attacked the 
fort, and put all the colonists to death. 

On the return of DeVries with others, the 
following year, a melancholy spectacle was 
presented to their view. “They found their 
dwelling-house and store had been burnt to 
the ground, and their fortification utterly 
destroyed. But the most affecting scene pre- 
sented itself when they came to the place 
where their countrymen had been butchered ; 
the ground was bestrewed with heads and 
bones of their murdered men.’’}+ 

DeVries, being a prudent and humane 
man, made no attempt to punish the Indians, 
but by acts of kindness succeeded in openin 
a friendly intercourse with them. He ascende 
the Delaware as far as the site of Fort Nassau, 
and then proceeded to New Amsterdam. He 
attributed the failure of the Dutch settlements 
on the Delaware to the unjust dealings and 
imperious conduct of the colonists ; and after 
an intimate acquaintance of many years with 
the Indian character, has left on record this 
testimony: ‘‘ They will do no harm if no 
harm is done to them.” 


* Hazard’s Annals of Pennsylvania, p. 13. 
f Original Settlements on the Delaware, by B. Ferris. 
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The next attempt to plant a colony on the 
western bank of the Delaware was made by 
the Swedes, in the year 1638. Peter Minuit, 
who commanded the expedition, had been 
Director-General of the Dutch West India 
Company and Governor of the New Nether- 
lands. Being dismissed from that office, he 
determined to offer his services to the Crown 
of Sweden. The officers in the expedition 
were mostly military men; they were pro- 
vided with troops, arms and ammunition, 
brought with the express purpose of estab- 
lishing a military post. 

Although the Dutch had failed in their 
attempts to establish colonies on the banks of 
the Delaware, they still claimed the country 
for their government on the ground of dis- 
covery, which was then deemed sufficient by 
the potentates of Christendom to give them a 

reference in the purchase and settlement of 
nai inhabited by uncivilized nations. When 
Kieft, the Governor-General of the New 
Netherlands, was informed of the hostile 
movements of the Swedes, he immediately 
issued a protest against the encroachment, 
and declared his intention to pretect the 
rights of the Dutch to the territory invaded.* 

The Swedes arrived in the spring, and, 
sailing up the Delaware Bay, they came to a 
promontory since called Mispillion Point, 
where they landed, and found the climate and 
the scenery so delightful after their long 
voyage that they named it ‘‘ Paradise Point.” 
Embarking again, they proceeded up the 
Delaware to the mouth of the Minquas river, 
which they subsequently named Christina, in 
honor of the young Queen of Sweden. Pass- 
ing up the Minquas, they came to a point 
called “ The Rocks,” where a natural wharf 
of stone seemed to invite their landing, and 
there they disembarked and began to erect 
their fort. 

The Dutch Governor at New Amsterdam, 
not being supplied with the means to support 
his claim over the lands on the Delaware, 
made no attempt to prevent by force of arms 
the Swedish occupation, and for some years 
the colony they founded remained in undis- 
turbed tranquility, receiving fresh accessions 
of Scandinavian settlers. 

The Dutch valued the land only for pur- 
poses of trade, and made few improvements ; 
the Swedes were an agricultural people, and 
immediately began to open farms and plant 
fruit trees. Being mild and peaceable, their 
int.rcourse with the natives was entirely 
friendly, and they found no difficulty in pro- 
curing subsistence. 

In the year 1642, the Swedish government 
sent out, under the command of John Printz, 
































* Original Settlements on the Delaware, by B.Ferris,p.38, 
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two ships of war, having on board arms, 
ammunition, troops, a large number of emi- 
grants and a clergyman. 
short distance above the spot where Chester 
now stands, and at a place called Tinicum 
they built a fort, and named it New Gotten- 
burg. 
the army, was in his commission styled Gov- 
ernor of New Sweden. 
received from his government required him 
to cultivate a friendly intercourse with the 
Dutch, “but positively to deny their pretended 
right to any part of the land on the west side 
of the Delaware river, purchased by the 
Swedes from the Indians, and to prohibit 
Swedish vessels passing their Fort Nassau ; 
and he was authorized, if all friendly negotia- 
tion proved fruitless, to repel force by force.” 
In these instructions we see the indication of 
a war-like policy which gave rise to conten- 
tion, and eventually brought on a war with 
the Dutch that put an end to the Swedish 
authority in America. 


They landed a 


John Printz, Lieutenant-Colonel in 


The instructions he 


Printz was an energetic officer—bold, arbi- 


trary and persevering. He fortified both 
shores of the river, and when the Dutch had 
re-established their authority at Fort Nassau, 
he exacted tolls from their vessels passing up 
the river to visit their settlements. 


In the year 1647, Peter Stuyvesant suc- 


ceeded Kieft as Governor of the New Nether- 
lands, and being an energetic officer he took 
active measures to counteract the aggressive 


movements of the Swedes on the Delaware. 
He caused a fort to be erected, in the year 
1651, on the site now occupied by the town 


of New Castle, which he named Fort Cassi- 


mer. The Dutch forces on the Delaware 
were continually augmented, and frequent 
quarrels ensued between them and the Swedes, 
until the year 1654, when John Rysingh 
arrived in a ship of war, and was invested 
with the government of the Swedish colony. 
He immediately attacked the Dutch Fort 
Cassimer, and the garrison, being unprepared 
for resistance, surrendered without a struggle. 

Governor Stuyvesant, being informed of 
the loss of his fort, determined to prepare for 
active retaliation, but prudently concealed his 
purpose until the summer of 1655, when he 
appeared in the Delaware with a squadron of 
seven armed ships and transports, containing 
between six and seven hundred men. The 
Swedish Governor, being surprised at the 
appearance of an armament greatly superior 
to his own forces, resorted to negotiation, and 
protested against the evident designs of the 
Dutch, but Stuyvesant was not to be moved 
from his purpose; he demanded the surrender 
of the forts, and claimed possession of the 
territory occupied by the Swedes. Governor 
Rysingh, seeing that resistance would be in 
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vain, capitulated, and the Dutch Governor, 
after taking possession, issued a proclamation 
by which all the Swedes who desired to re- 
main in the country were required to come 
forward and take the oath of allegiance. 

Thus terminated the Swedish dominion on 
the banks of the Delaware. It took the sword, 
and perished with the sword. 

It has been remarked by the historian of 
the Original Settlements on the Delaware, that 
“it was, perhaps, one of the most fruitful 
sources of unhappiness to the Swedish emi- 
grants, that their colonial rulers were always 
military characters, relying more on coercive 

wer than on the omnipotent influence of 
justice, candor, benevolence and truth. There 
are few instances in the history of the human 
family where the disparity between the char- 
acter of a people and their rulers was more 
apparent than in the case before us.”* 

he Swedish colonists were industrious and 
peaceable, with strong religious feelings and 
warm, domestic attachments. They had lived 
in peace with their Indian neighbors, and 
after their submission to the Dutch they 
manifested no disposition to revolt, but quietly 
pursued their industrial avocations. The 
aggressive disposition of their military rulers 
so far from protecting them, had been the 
source of their greatest troubles, and caused 
the downfall of the Swedish dominion in 
America. 


The main object of the Dutch West India | Y 


Company in extending their settlements, was 
to increase their trade and secure to them- 
selves the whole commerce of the territories 
on the Delaware. They introduced a few 
more settlers, but they made little progress 
in the improvement of the colony. 

“Under the leaden sceptre of a Dutch 
trading company everything beautiful and 
fair and good languished. The people were 
discouraged and indolent; the lands, by na- 
ture fruitful, were neglected and lay waste. 
The manners of the people were rude and 
unpolished, education was not promoted, the 
standard of morals was low, and the popula- 
tion, which had gradually augmented under 
the Swedish dominion, had increased but lit- 
tle under that of the Dutch.”’} 

During nine years after the conquest of the 
Swedish colony the Dutch retained possession 
of the territory on the western bank of the 


Delaware and of the country on the shores of 


the Hudson, then called the New Nether- 
lands, of which New Amsterdam was the 
capital. The English at the same time occu- 
pied the rest of the North American coast, 
from Maine to Carolina. In the year 1664, 


*Ferris’ Original Settlements on the Deiaware, p. 100. 
¢ Ferris’ Original Settlements on the Delaware, p. 111. 


Charles II, being covetous to obtain the cop. 
trol of the whole coast, sent a small squad. 
ron, under the command of Colonel Nicholl 
and Sir Robert Carr, with instructions to 
reduce the Dutch forts and put the Duke of 
York in possession of the New Netherlands, 




















then at peace, and the Governor of New 
Amsterdam, when the English fleet appeared, 
remonstrated against this unprovoked inva- 
sion, asserting that the Dutch had bought 
the Indian title, and planted the colony fifiy 
years before. Colonel Nicholls, regardless of 
the Governor’s remonstrance, made prepara. 
tions to attack the fort, and Stuyvesant, be- 
ing conscious that he could not defend it, 
agreed to articles of capitulation. New 
Amsterdam, having thus fallen into the hands 
of the British, the rest of the New Nether. 
lands soon submitted, and the squadron, 
under the command of Sir Robert Carr, pro 
ceeded to the Delaware. 


mer, “ burgomasters, on behalf of themselves 
and all the Dutch and Swedes,” submitted 


was established. 


Dutch, assumed the administration of the 


The English and Dutch governments werg 


On the arrival of Carr before Fort Cassi- 


without resistance, and the British authority 
Colonel Nicholls, on the submission of the 


New Netherlands as Governor, under the 
Duke of York, and the city, with the terri- 
ry ae received the name of New 
ork, 

New Jersey had been granted by the Duke 
of York to Lord Berkeley and Sir George 
Cartaret, and the territory on the west side of 
the Delaware remained under the control of 
the Duke. 

In the year 1667, Governor Nicholls was 
succeeded by Colonel Francis Lovelace, as 
Governor of New York and its dependencies, 
His administration was arbitrary and unsatis- 
factory to the colonists. 

In 1673, the Dutch and English being at 
war,a Dutch fleet, under the command of 
Admiral Evertsen, recaptured New York and 
its dependencies. Anthony Colve was ap- 
pointed Governor-General, and Peter Alrich, 
his deputy, as commandant over the territory 
on the Delaware. The transfer of allegiance 
to the Dutch government did not long con- 
tinue, for a treaty was made the following 
year, under which the country was restored 
to the English. In the autumn of 1674, 
Major Edward Andross arrived at New York, 
and assumed the government by authority 
from the Duke of York. All the functions 
of the executive and legislative departments 
were vested in him and his council, and their 
authority extended not only over New York 
and its dependencies on the Delaware, but 
als» over New Jersey, although a govern- 














on the west side of the river. 
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ment had been established there by an ex- 
press grant from the Duke of York to the 


proprietors.* Among the powers claimed by 
Andross was that of imposing duties on ex- 
ports and imports, which were levied on all 
vessels navigating the Delaware, whether 
destined to the ports of New Jersey or those 
This unwar- 
rantable exaction and other arbitrary acts of 
Governor Andross, gave much dissatisfaction 
and retarded the growth of the colonies under 
his control. 

Let us now take a retrospective survey of 
the results of military rule on the banks of 
the Delaware. Fifty years had elapsed since 
the first colony was planted by the Dutch 
and named Fort Nassau. It languished a 
few years, and was for a time abandoned. 
Their next attempt was a fortified settlement 
near the mouth of Delaware Bay, which was 
destroyed by the Indians. The Swedes suc- 
ceeded them and planted 2 colony, but the 
aggressive policy of their military governor 
brought on a war which resulted in their sub- 
jection to the Dutch. These in turn were 
conquered by the English, and the country, 
under the despotic sway of the Governors 
Lovelace and Andross, made but little pro- 
gress in population or industrial pursuits. 
Agriculture was at a low ebb, education 
neglected and the moral condition of the peo- 
ple by no means encouraging. 

There was, however, a -brighter day about 
to dawn upon the shores of the Delaware. 
The colony of New Jersey was already enjoy- 
ing the benefits of civil and religious liberty, 
the doctrine of peace and good will to mea 
had been proclaimed there by Penn and his 
associates, and the time was drawing nigh 
when Pennsylvania would exhibit to the 
world the nearest approach that has ever 
been made to a government founded on Chris- 
tian principles. 






















To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

Cape Girardeau City, Mo., Tenth mo. 31, 1876. 

Dear Friends:—Believing that Friends, 
generally, possess that sincere sympathy for 
all classes of suffering humanity which 
prompts them to desire to keep posted about 
the condition and prospects of their fellow- 
beings in different localities, I send a few 
items in regard to the present population of 
southeastern Missouri. 

The Spanish and French, who were the 
first to settle here, have nearly disappeared, 
and the inhabitants now consist of the high 
and low Dutch (Germans), Irish, Africans 
_ Americans, with some Scotch and Eng- 
ish. 





* Ferris’ Original Settlements on the Delaware. 


Most of the Germans were very poor when 
they immigrated here from their native land ; 
but patience, industry and perseverance have 
enabled them to become the owners of pretty 
comfortable homes. 

They have a majority in some counties, 
and could, if they would, be useful citi- 
zens; but, being naturally rather clannish 
and selfish, they settle in groups and, as a 
general thing, manifest comparatively little 
interest in national, State or even county 
affairs, unless they happen to discover some- 
thing therein that will especially and directly 
benefit their little community, or some indi- 
vidual member thereof. Hence, they leave 
the management of public local business 
mainly in the hands and under the control of 
incompetent, prejudiced and often uaprinci- 
pled natives. 

Their desire to perpetuate their own lan- 
guage, and have their children instructed in 
it first, appears to cause a coldness toward 
our Public School system. 

The most ignorant, stupid, lawless portion 
of the inhabitants of this part of Missouri is 
undoubtedly the old settlers of American 
birth and parentage, and the more recent 
immigrants from Arkansas, Texas, etc. 

Of course, there are many exceptions; I 
am only stating the general facts. I admit, 
however, that there are some localities, the 
one I am now in for instance, wherein many 
of the colored people are, by nature and 
practice, rather more deficient, mentally, 
than the mass of the native American whites. 

While slavery existed, the masters were 
aware that the facilities for the escape of 
slaves from here were greater than from more 
southern States; and that if they undertook 
to keep shrewd, noble-minded, liberty-loving 
human beings in bondage to them here, it 
would be at a great risk of losing them; 
and, having a convenient shipping point, 
from which they could send them to the great 
southern slave markets and get large prices 
for them, they determined to thus dispose of 
all their unmanageable human stock. Hence 
they only kept what were termed “ good nig- 
gers;” those who would bow and remove the 
hat upon meeting any white man (if he owned 
any land); and who were willing to act, 
speak and even think just as “ Massa” told 
them. 

Hence, I found, when I came to this place 
last summer, that one of the first lessons 
which I had to teach both parents and child- 
ren was to think and reason for themselves. 

To accomplish this desideratum, I resorted 
to various means. Upon one occasion, when 
a large meeting of old and young was con- 
vened, after some preliminary remarks, I 
requested every one present to select an object 
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of any kind which he or she was familiar 
with, and see how many minutes could be 
devoted to thinking upon the properties, 
qualities, uses, etc., of that one object, to the 
exclusion of everything else. The results 
were surprising to the audience, and quite 
amusing to me. 

They actually discovered that they did not 
even know how to think, much less to syste- 
matically reason upon things. I first con- 
vinced them of their ignorance, and ex- 
plained the importance of replacing it with 
something more desirable, in the way of edu- 
cation; and from time to time gave both old 
and young such general, practical advice as 
I deemed appropriate to their condition, and 
most needed by them. 

During the Summer term of school I or- 
ganized a debating society, which has been 
kept up weekly ever since, and is now in suc- 
cessful operation. 

The poor, ignorant creatures are learning 
to think and to express their thoughts better 
than some of their more highly favored 
white neighbors can do at this time. I be- 
lieve, if they continue improving as they now 
are, in another year most of them will be 
able to devise plans and arrange their affairs 
so as to better their pecuniary condition, and 
comfortably support themselves and families. 

But they have been unfortunate this year, 
losing their crops by high water, their stock 
dying and having much family sickness, 
which has left them very poor at this time; 
and as money is yet scarce with their white 
neighbors they cannot get employment, and 
the prospect ia that there will be considerable 
suffering amorg them during the coming 
winter. 

I discover that my continued advice to 
these people to try to become more provident, 
self-reliant and industrious, and to avoid 
begging as well as stealing, is having a good 
‘effect upon them ; and I hope it will be still 
more manifest during the coming year. 

None of them have asked me for assist- 
ance, or requested me to apply elsewhere for 
any, since my return from the East; but my 
own observation and careful inquiry have 
convinced me that they need and deserve 
some aid in the way of clothing. 

I therefore take the liberty of respectfully 
requesting some benevolent Philadelphia 
Friend to procure a good sized dry goods 
box, and place it where those who have cast- 
off garments to spare may fill it therewith, 
and direct it to “ Wilmer Walton, care of 
J. & 8S. Albert, Cape Girardeau City, Mis- 
souri.” 

Whatever is to be done, should be done 
promptly, for I am truly tired of beholding 
such a sad sight as is now being presented, of 
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a set of thinly-clad, shivering, bare-footeg 
girls and boys, from five to over fifteen years 
of age, entering my school-room during some 
of these cold, frosty mornings. 

But I need not multiply words, the statis. 
tics are as follows: Among the thirty pupils 
there are about twenty-two needing shoeg 
and stockings, viz. : five of each sex from fiye 
to eight years old, three of each sex from 
eight to ten, one boy and four girls from ten 
to fifteen, and one girl eighteen years of age, 
These are not all bare-footed now, but are 
nearly so. Old boots and shoes of any kind 
will answer, so that they are large enough, 
The girls from eight to fifteen years of age 
are more in need of general clothing than the 
boys; but a number of the latter are also 
destitute thereof. Old garments of any size 
or kind can be arranged at their respective 
homes to meet their wants. 

No money is needed for food at present, as 
I intend to insist, upon the parents hiring 
out and taking provisions for pay, when they 
cannot get money. If some one would do- 
nate about ten dollars to procure school-books 
for those who have no means of getting them, 
the money could be usefully expended here 
for that purpose. 

Two infirm men and about six indigent 
women need some covering for their feet and 
bodies, 

In conclusion, I will remark that none can 
know, but by experience similar to mine, how 
highly I appreciate the interesting and in- 
structive reading matter contained in the 
columns of Friends’ Intelligencer. In my 
present isolation from congenial society, it is 
truly a welcome messenger, and the perusal 
of it affords themes for pleasant, profitable 
reflection during hours which might other- 
wise prove rather lonely. 

Witmer WALTON. 





FAITH AND TRUST. 

Nothing but faith in God’s love can lighten 
the darkness of life. All other torches go out 
in the night and storm. Faith has one grand 
axiom which it applies to all doubt and sad- 
ness—the truth that “All things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God.” ‘Let 
not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.” How often it is afraid—tormented 
with anxieties which He never intended us to 
feel; oppressed by care which He bids us 
cast on Him; fretted by mysteries which He 
never meant us to solve. He is the governor. 
of the earth; not we. Is his goodness less 
than ours, or His justice less than ours, or His 
pity less than ours, that we cannot leave His 
own world in his own hands? And for our: > 
selves, have we not sight, as well as faith, to 
assure us of his love? Who can look back 
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upon the past without seeing the golden thread | difference,” replied Penn, “lies in the orna- 
of His mercy running through the years?| ments which have been added to thine. 
All our experience resolves itself into the} Thus the cut, shape and material of his hat 
confession, “ Hitherto hath the Lord helped | could not have varied from the standard of 
us!” We did not always see the help at the | his day; nor would it have been in keeping 
time, but we can see a great deal of it now; | with his known character to adopt any pecu- 
and we can see, too, how very unfortunate it | liarity (of shape or color) in dress to attract 
would have been if we had perpetually had | attention. His practice, and that of Friends 
our own way. We are not half thankful | of his day, was in conformity with the rules 
enough for unanswered prayers. God knew|of their society, at that time sufficiently 
better than to give us everything we wanted. | evidenced from-an original manuscript vol- 
Somebody remarks, “More tears are shed | ume of “ Advices by the Yearly Meeting of 
over fulfilled than over disappointed hopes ;” | Friends” in my possession. Under date of 
and if we do not see the force of the sentence, | 1695 is this entry: ‘“ Advised, that all that 
we have been spared a sorrowful lesson. As | profess the truth keep to plainness in apparel, 
to reckoning up the positive blessings which | as becomes the truth, and that none wear 
God has lavished on us, we might as well | long-lapped sleeves, or coats gathered at the 
attempt to count the sunbeams. Then let | sides, or superfluous buttons, or broad ribbons 
faith do its work for the future. Trust and | about their hats, or long, curled periwigs.” 
rest. David has said it all in four little} This volume of advices begins in 1681. In 
words: ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd; J shall | 1682, the first reference to dress, Friends are 
not want.” There is a wonderful passage in | advised “ to take heed that they be not found 
the Epistle to the Romans which tells us that | in wearing superfluity of apparel;” and 
“Patience worketh experience, and expe-| again, in 1694: “ We tenderly advise all, 
rience hope.” In the world’s logic this would | both old and young, to keep out of the 
be entirely reversed. Experience would work | world’s corrupt language, manners and vain, 
disenchantment, bitterness and distrust. But | needless customs and fashions in apparel ;” 
how beautiful to live a life in which expe- | while similar cautions aré reiterated “not to 
rience worketh hope! ‘* Whoso is wise, will | launch into the vain customs and fashions 
ponder these things; and they shall under- | too prevalent among the professors of Chris- 
stand the loving kindness of the Lord.” tianity.” Down to the very middle of the 
last century, no directions are to be found as 
Activity.—There is much misconception | drab colors or any especial cut of coat. It 
as to what are called labors, and burdens and | WaS not till about 1760 that the then existing 
contentions. The easiest part of any life, | style seems to have become crystallized into 
whether it be secular or Christian, is its ac- | # Uniform for those professing Friends’ prin- 
tivity. As long as a man is in the possession | iples, and probably at the same time that the 
of health, bodily activity is not toil. It may|haton-head theory was made on essential 
become so through excess, but, by nature, a indication of their adherence to “ the truth. 
suitable degree of activity or industry does | —/- I Etting, in Scribner's. 
not simply accommodate itself to mankind— 
it is in the constitution of men to be in health SaASCRA PS 
and in happiness by the exercise of their fac- 
ulties. And that which is true of the body|*®°0™ UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
is more eminently true of the mind; for our| _In looking at my own condition and at 
joys do not come few and large—they come | that of some of my friends who are walking 
like the dew, and like the profitable rain, in | 0m what I call the shady side of the hill of 
myriads of small drops, and that which we| life, I am afresh impressed with a sense of 
enjoy most is that which we enjoy in small |the value of the exhortation of the blessed 
measure at each particular moment of time. | Jesus, “ What I say unto one I say unto all, 
. Watch!” and in a mental review of His 
THE “ QUAKER” DRESS teachings I cannot recall a single word that 
; 7 in the least nullifies its general, or rather its 
As to the style of the hat actually worn | universal application. A// are embrazed in 
by Penn, it was simply that of the period. An|it; and my experience tells me it is at least 
anecdote has been preserved of him that suffi-| equally important that the old as well as the 
ciently indicates this. When asked by King | young heed it. 
James II the difference between the Catholic| There are temptations or besetments pecu- 
and the Quaker religions, he made a com-| liar to every age, to every condition in life, 
parison between the hat worn by the king, | and to all our different temperaments; and 
which was adorned by feathers and ribbons, | it is for us to watch diligently over our most 
and his own, which was plain. “The only | easily besetting sin or weakness, that it gain 
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not the mastery over us. I sometimes think 
the weakness most generally apparent in 
advanced life is the tenacity with which we 
hold our opinions. We are apt to think our 
enlarged experience gives us this right, and, 


if we are not watchful, we are very liable | 


to lose or tarnish that Christian meekness 
which should ever brighten the character of 
the aged traveler. 

I do not lightly estimate a -Christian’s 
experience, but it is a gem which must not 
be rudely thrust upon the sight, neither upon 
the acceptance of a fellow-traveler, who, not 
having had a similar one, may peradventure 
not be prepared to see its value. The exhor- 
tation, “Cast not your pearls before swine!” 
though harsh in language, is somewhat appli- 
cable. Individual experience cannot possess 
equal value to more than one mind, neither 
can opinions that are based upon it; for we 
are prone to place a higher estimate upon our 
own possessions than others do, and it is 
therefore needful that we watch against any 
tendency to enforce upon the acceptance of 
our fellows, opinions that are largely the 
result of individual experience. What our 
own hands have hanled, what our experience 
has tested and proven to be true, we can 
receive as truth and make our own; but this 
does not warrant us in the effort to press it 
upon the acceptance of others further than as 
they may be alike impressed. 

If we watchfully observe the dealings of 
the Great Creator with His rational family, 
we will find they are wonderfully adapted to 
our various temperaments; and a recogni- 
tion of this will help the growth in us of that 
charity, which will allow to each one a certain 
individuality, remembering that it is to our 
own Master we must stand or fall. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 18, 1876. 











EXCITEMENTS. — With the Presidential 
contest settled on nearly an even balance 
and our great Exhibition formally closed, 
we may hope to see a return to the more 
quiet round of ordinary life. The strain 
upon the nerves, to say nothing of the 
personal discomfort and fatigue that the six 
months of the Exhibition has necessarily en- 
tailed upon our citizens, can hardly be esti- 
mated, and the let-up that follows cannot be 
other than accepted with thankfulness that 
it is all over, and our city happily preserved 
from pestilence and tamine—those terrible 
seourges that in other times have so fre- 


quently attended the massing of such immense 
multitudes. That the health record has con- 
tinued uniformly good is cause for grateful 
acknowledgment, which we trust may be 
gladly rendered to the Giver of all Good, 
through whose ever- watchful care over 
His dependent creatures, the hearts of the 
wise and prudent are being increasingly 
turned to a consideration of the conditions 
upon which the order and well-being of soci- 
ety rest. All these plans and provisions for 
public safety and the preservation of health 

must ultimately lead to greater results than 
have as yet been reached. Doubtless, the 
advent of winter will bring with it a renewal 
of the religious excitement that swept with 
such a tide over a large part of our country 
during the earlier months of the present year ; 
that our own city will be the centre of so ex- 
tensive a work as was then carrried on is 
doubtful; but many minds may be turned 
from their even balance on this subject, and 
unsettled in their religious views. 


While we have no controversy with those 
who, having fairly and conscientiously exam- 
ined the ground upon which their hope and 
faith rest, find it on a different basis from our 
own, we do claim that in the zeal mani- 
fested for the spread of their peculiar creeds, 
they accord to others, who have not so learned 
Christ, the same honesty of purpose—the same 
earnest desire for Divine acceptance claimed 
for themselves. We want our members who 
may be thrown within the circle of this whirl- 
pool of sectarian zeal, before they suffer them- 
selves to be drawn in and absorbed thereby, 
calmly and prayerfully to examine the great 
truths upop which our profession of faith is 
founded, and to accept no dogma, however 
forcibly presented or zealously declared to be 
the only way of salvation, that conflicts with 
the Fatherly love of that great Being who, 
through His chosen One, taught us to say 
“Our Father.” Nowhere in all the teach- 
ings of the meek and lowly Jesns is He 
represented other than in this tender parental 
relation, and whatever else, contrary to this, 
men have formulated as the Divine expres- 
sion, has no warrant of authority in the pre- 
cepts or the examples of Jesus as given in the 
New Testament. 
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We would not feel called upon to say this 
did we not know that some, born and reared 
in simple faith in this paternal relationship, 
and the intercommunion between the Father 
of Spirits and His human creatures, into whom 
He from the beginning breathed a measure 
of the same divine life, have been so carried 
away and blinded by the misty traditions of 
men as to become well nigh unbalanced in 
intellect. Those gentle words of entreaty, so 
sweet and precious to the burdened soul, 
«Come unto Me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest; take 
my yoke upon you and learn of Me, for I 
am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls,” given forth by the 
Great Teacher to the seeking ones that fol- 
lowed Him in His earthly ministrations, have 
been strained and perverted, until to “‘ come 
to Jesus” means, come to a theology which 
degrades and dishonors the Great Fatherly 
heart of God, and robs the death of His well- 
beloved Son, on the cross of Calvary, of its 
true significance. 


We want to see our brethren and sisters 
holding with unfaltering trust the profession 
of our faith in the unity and Fatherhood of 
God, the precepts aud mission of the blessed 
Jesus, and the Diviue indwelling in the soul 
of man! Simple truths! to which a coming 
to Jesus, in the lowliness and purity of His 
example, will lead every unprejudiced in- 
quirer. 

This is the Gospel that makes “ wise unto 
salvation” all who are born into its higher 
and purer spiritual life, and which they only 
who are awakened to its depth and fullness 
can comprehend. It is a faith that com. 
mends itself to the calm judgment and the 
enlightened conscience. It harmonizes with 
all the revelations of the Creator, and accords 
with reason, the highest intellectual endow- 
ment of man. It is not to be learned in the 
noisy demonstrations of excited feeling, nor 
in the threatened denunciations of Divine 
wrsth on the ungodly. 

{t is the little seed of truth, lodged in the 
soul, nurtured by obedience, and gaining 
strength through a patient acceptance of the 
labor that lies at our own door, taking 
up and carrying whatever load or bur- 


den falls to our lot, in a cheerful, hopeful 
spirit, and in the full assurance that, if we 
do our part, the end will be peace, joy and 
rejoicing in the Holy Spirit. 








MARRIED. 


FOX—MOORE.—On Tenth month 26th, at West 
Branch Meeting, Clearfield county, Pa., William S. 
Fox, son of Charles J. Fox, of Short Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio, and Esther J., daughter of the late 
Jeremiah Moore. 








DIED. 

COLEMAN.—On the 29th of Tenth month, 1876, 
Jane B. Coleman, wife of Benjamin W. Coleman, in 
the 6lst year of her age; a consistent member of 
Byberry Monthly Meeting. 

LETCHWORTH.—On the 15th of Tenth month, 
1876, at the residence of her daughter, Charlotte L. 
Smith, at Melrose, near Auburn, New York, Ann 
Letchworth, widow of the late Josiah Letchworth, 
in the 82d year of her age. 

She was a member of the Society of {Friends 
(formerly lived and was married at Burlington, New 
Jersey), and during her whole life consistently illus- 
trated the characteristic virtues and graces of that 
religious body. 

SHELDON.—On the 12th of Tenth month, 1876, 
at Quaker Street, N.Y., Anna Sheldon, wife of James 
Sheidon, in the 75th year of her age; an exemplary 
and valued member of Duanesburg Monthly Meeting. 


SUPLEE.—On the 1lth of Tenth month, 1876, 
Elizabeth Suplee, in the 87th year of her age; a 
member of Spruce Street Monthly Meeting Phila. 

SUPLEE.—On the 28th of Tenth month, 1876, of 
pleuro-pneumonia, Lydia Suplee, in the 87th year 
of her age; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia, held at Race street. 

As a beautiful sunset leavesa halo of radiance 
behind it, so will linger with us the memory of our 
beloved friend’s pure, upright character, her never- 
failing cheerfulness, and the ample robe of Christ- 
ian charity with which she so tenderly covered the 
weaknesses of others. Hers was indeed a beautiful 
example of the noble height of moral excellence, 
attained by a heart earnestly striving to conform 
its outgoings and incomings to the teachings of 
the Great Master. 





From the Independent. 
BOTANY OF THE EXPOSITION, 
BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 


Among the botanical curiosities of the Cen- 
tennial is a specimen of wood of the Bauhi- 
nia, in the Brazilian collections. It puzzles 
the student of structural botany to account 
for its make-up. There is no central pith, no 
concentric layers of wood, no regularity of 
form in any sense, as in any ordinary exogen- 
ous wood ; nor is there anything whatever to 
suggest the endogenous, of course, as the plant 
is leguminous—not far removed, indeed, from 
our ordinary “ Red bud,” or “ Judas tree.” 
The stems are generally flattened, perhaps 
two inches one way by twelve or fourteen the 
other ; but no two stems agree in these com- 
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parative dimensions. The stem seems to be 
made up of innumerable somewhat circular 
but shapeless pieces, and each of these seem 
separated from the others by bark. At least, 
these interior lines all connect with the bark 
on the exterior, and which envelops the whole. 
If one can imagine the irregular markings on 
the chart of a phrenologist’s skull, or the lines 
through a piece of veined marble, he may get 
some idea of this curious piece of vegetable 
workmanship. The writer has met with no 
structuralist who can suggest the plan on 
which this Bauhinia wood is made. Another 
singular piece of woody structure, not often 
seen, is in the Buenos Ayrean department. 
It is the trunk of a cactus tree. There is, of 
course, no bark, for the fleshy coating of a 
cactus is both leaf and bark, and rots away 
when the tree is in preparation for timber. 
The trunks are about six feet in circumfer- 
ence, but quite hollow in the center. The 
woody portion is only about four inches thick. 
They would look like our ordinary wooden 
ee “trees,” only that the woody structure 
ias'the appearance of having been stretched, 
forming large diamond-shaped openings along 
the surface. I cannot learn that the wood 
serves any useful purpose; but it is of ex- 
treme interest to the botanical student. The 

alm wood, near it, is much more useful. 

hese trunks are very hard on the outer sur- 
face and soft in the interior. The long trunks 
are split lengthwise and the soft interior 
scooped out. In this way they make the best 
possible shingles for roofs. A layer is first 
set side by side, with the edges upward; an- 
other layer goes on these, with the edges 
downward and overlapping the points of 
those below—just, indeed, as the Europeans 
do in roofing with tiles. It must be a cheap 
country to live in, when a roof can be built 
in this easy way. 

There are few more interesting points to 
note than the numerous varieties into which 
the various grains, seeds, and nuts used by 
man have branched. Denmark, for instance, 
exhibits no less than twenty-eight varieties 
of barley, twenty-two of rye and nineteen of 
oats; and other States and exhibitors, though 
not near the same number, have other varie- 
ties that Denmark has not. Even flax seems 
to have given many varieties, and these are 
used by different growers to produce different 
kinds of fiber, suited to different work—a fact 
which is, I believe, not known to American 
flax-growers, to whom flax is flax and noth- 
ing more. Russia, the Netherlands and 
other countries of Northern Europe show the 
fibers of the various varieties and the differ- 
ence in the growths of the different kinds. 
There is the ‘‘White Blossom Flax,” the 
“Blue Blossom Flax,” the “ Riga,” and so 
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forth, It is, perhaps, worthy of note that 
the cultivated flax (Linum usitatissimum), 
though thought to be a good species, is not 
certainly known to be indigenous to any coun- 
try, and may, after all, be but a development 
made in the past from L. perenne, L. Siberi- 
cum or some other ally. The most unex- 
pected variations, to me, were, however, in 
the rice of the Japanese exhibit. Here were 
no less than thirteen different kinds, nove of 
them, however, as large or as white as ours, 
There are many others, which we know only 
as a single article, that seem to have made 
innumerable varieties in other countries, 
Take, for instance, the almond, the walnut, 
the ground-nut, among others. As we exam- 
ine the products of the soil in the Portuguese, 
the Spanish and the Italian departments, we 
are astonished at the great variety. There are 
English walnuts, or “ Madeira nuts,” two and 
a half inches long by two inches wide, as a 
single variety, and numerous others of many 
sizes and forms. 


Besides the many forms of well-known 


kinds, we are introduced by the different 
countries to vegetable products of which we 
knew little before. There is the Japan pea 
(Soja hispida), for instance, which has been 
growing in our gardens ever since Commo- 
dore Perry returned from Japan. We have 
grown it, but have never been able to make 
the celebrated “Soy” sauce. But here the 
Japanese tell us how they do it. They take 
the Soja Beans, some grains of wheat, and 
some salt, and buttle the whole, letting it fer- 


ment together for three years, after which it is 
the “Soy,” so highly prized. The freedom 
with which the Japanese explain all their 
processes is especially atriking. The account 


they give us of silk-worm feeding and work- 


ing is extremely minute and cannot fail to be 
of immense value to silk-raisers in this coun- 
try. I have to deal simply with the botanical 
features, and can only say that they use the 
Italian mulberry (Morus alba), as other coun- 
tries do; but have discovered that a wholly 
male variety, which never produces fruit, of 
course, makes the best silk. Indeed, they 
have bottles of fruit, and on the labels tell us 
“ fruit-bearing mulberry, no good for silk.” 
I presume this is entirely new to silk-raisers 
here. It is to me. As another instance of 
openness on the part of the Japanese, I may 
notice that they tell us all the plants used by 
the Asiatics for adulterating tea ; or, as they 
say, making tea for “experiment.” Dried 
specimens of the leaves and branches are ex- 
hibited in glass frames, but unnamed. In one 
case I noted a narrow-leaved willow, which I 
think must be the same as our Salix longifolia, 
and with which they “experimented” with 
me, I know, for several weeks in the far 
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West, for I used often to fish the perfect] [THe well-known hostility of the trained 
leaves out of the bottom of our camp teaket- | theologian to all scientific investigations which 


tle. To my astonishment, I find here that 
the Wistaria sinensis enters largely into these 
tea ‘‘ experiments,” as also does a small, weak 
form of the Plantago lanceolata. Then there 
is a sort of Rhamnus (Buckthorn) and two 
or three others which I did not recognize. 
The Ceanothus Americanus is closely allied to 
this Rhamnus, and a few years ago a compa- 
ny started, pretending that they were growing 
real Chinese tea in Pennsylvania. When it 
was finally shown that it was the Ceanothus 
the project collapsed. It appears that if they 
had called it Chinese experimental tea they 
might have got through. Another matter of 
great botanical interest to me, in the exami- 
nation of the tea question, was that these 
Eastern people make use of what we regard 
as mere matters of ornament to produce 
choice and peculiar brands; and when we 
read, as we have done, that they keep a few 
very choice articles at home, for use only by 
the great, we can see that these ornamental 
varieties may produce these unique articles. 
There is the golden variegated tea-plant, the 
silver-leaved, and the blood-leaved, all of 
which are used for special brands. As we 
know, such varieties are always more scarce 
than the ordinary trees, as they can seldom 
be easily reproduced from seed, and, hence, 
they would he more costly as tea-plants. 

The variations of the tobacco are also 
shown in the Japanese collections. They 
have five principal sorts, all distinguished by 
the leaves. A botanist would say that one 
was of a lanceolate form, the others each get 
a little wider at the base, till the last form in- 
clines to be cordate. Connoisseurs tell us 
that they can detect distinct ‘‘ smokes”’ from 
each form of leaf, and this following of dis- 
tinct chemical properties, with the slight va- 
riations of form, is a matter of some scien- 
tific interest. 

Near the Japanese collections in Agricul- 
tural Hall are some specimens from Germany 
of wood “paper” hangings. This use of 
trees is pretty well known now; but it is 
worth noting here that some of the best 
specimens are from the roots, and not from 
the stem timber. This material can be used 
for veneering, as well as for walls, and we 
know how beautiful in this way is the root of 
our black walnut. In this collection the root 
of the Juglans regia seems more beautiful 
than ours, and the root of the European elm 
gives very pretty work. 


appear to conflict with the Mosaic record, is 


so clearly and forcibly discussed in the follow- 
ing essay from The Nation, that believing it 
will both interest and inform our readers, we - 
give ita place in our columns. Eps. ] 
CLERGYMEN AS SCIENTIFIC MEN. 

Not the least interesting feature in the dis- 
cussion about the theory of evolution is the 
prominent part taken in it by clergymen of 
various denominations. There is hardly one 
of them who, since Huxley’s lectures, has not 
preached a sermon bearing on the matter in 
some way, and several have made it the topic 
of special articles or lectures. One minister 
in Boston, Mr. Cook, has delivered two or 
three lectures on it, and Dr. Taylor, in New 
York, has assailed Huxley’s position in a 
letter to the Tribune. Other ministers have 
attacked the hypothesis in the religious quar- 
terlies. In fact, we do not think we exagger- 
ate when we say that three-fourths of all that 
has been recently said or written about it in 
this country, has been said or written by min- 
isters. There is no denying that the theory, 
if true, does, in appearance at least, militate 
against»the account of the creation given in 
the first chapter of Genesis, or, in other words, 
against the view of the origin of life on the 
globe which has been held by the Christian 
world for seventeen centuries. It would, 
therefore, be by no means surprising that 
ministers should meet it, either by showing 
that the Mosaic account of the Creation was 
really inspired—was, in short, the account 
given by the Creator himself—or that the 
modern interpretations of it were incorrect, 
and that it was really, when perfectly under- 
stood, easily reconciled with the conclusions 
reached of late years by geologists and biolog- 
ists, This is the way in which a great many 
ministers have hitherto met the Evolutionists, 
and for this sort of work they are undoubtedly 
fitted by education and experience. If it can 
be done by any one, they aré the men to do 
it. If it be maintained that the Biblical 
account is literally true, they are more fami- 
liar than any other class of men with the 
evidence and arguments accumulated by the 
Church in favor of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures; or if, on the other hand, it be 
desired to reconcile the Bible with evolution, 
they are more familiar than any other class 
of men with the exegetical process by which 
this reconciliation can be effected. They are 
specially trained in ecclesiastical history and 
tradition, in Greek and Hebrew religious 
literature, and in the methods of interpreta- 
tion which have been for ages in use among 
theologians. 



















Have the courage to be ignorant of a great 


number of things, in order to avoid the ca- 
lamity of being ignorant of everything. 
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Of late, however, they have shown a deci- 
ded inclination to abandon the purely eccle- 
siastical approach to the controversy alto- 
gether, and this is especially remarkable in 
the discussion now pending over Huxley. 
They do not seek to defend the Biblical 
account of the Creation, or to reconcile it 
with the theory of the Evolutionists. Far 
from it; they have come down in most of the 
recent cases into the scientific arena, and are 
meeting the men of science with their own 
weapons. They tell Huxley and Darwin and 
Tyndall that their evidence is imperfect, and 
their reasoning from it faulty. Noticing 
their activity in this new field, and the marked 
contrast which this activity presents to the 
modesty or indifference of the other profes- 
sions—the lawyers and doctors for instance, 
who on general grounds have fully as much 
reason to be interested in evolution as the 
ministers, and have hitherto been at least as 
well fitted to discuss it—we asked ourselves 
whether it was possible that, without our 
knowledge, any change had of late years been 
made in the curriculum of the divinity schools 
or theological seminaries, with the view 
of fitting ministers to take a prominent part 
in the solution of the increasingly important 
and startling problems raised by physical 
science. In order to satisfy ourselves, we 
tately turned over the catalogues of all the 
principal divinity schools in the country to 
see if any chairs of natural science had been 
established, or if candidates for the ministry 
had to undergo any compulsory instruction 
in geology or physics, or the higher mathe- 
matics, or biology, or paleontology, or 
astronomy, or had to become versed in the 
methods of scientific investigation in the 
laboratory or in the dissecting room, or were 
subjected to any unusually severe discipline in 
the use of the inductive process. Not much to 
-our surprise, we found nothing of the kind. 
We found that, to all appearance, not even 
the smallest smattering of natural science in 
any of its branches is considered necessary to 
a minister's education; no astronomy, no 
chemistry, no biology, no geology, no higher 
mathematics, no comparative anatomy, and 
nothing severe in logic. In fact, of special 
preparation for the discussion of such a theme 
as the origin of life on the earth, there does 
not appear to be in the ordinary course of 
our divinity schools the smallest trace. 

We then said to ourselves, But ministers 
are modest, truthful men; they would not 
knowingly pass themselves off as competent 
on a subject with which they were entirely 
unfitted to deal. They are no less candid 
and self-distrustful, for instance, than lawyers 
and doctors; and a lawyer or doctor who ven- 
dured to tackle a professed scientist on a 











































scientific subject to which he had given no 
systematic study, would be laughed at by his 
professional brethren, and would suffer from 
it even in his professional reputation, as it 
would be taken to indicate a raw and untu- 
tored state of mind, and a dangerous want of 
self knowledge. Perhaps, then, the training 
given in the divinity schools, though it doeg 
not touch special fields of science, is such ag 
to prepare the mind for the work of induc. 
tion by some course of intellectual gymnastics, 
Perhaps, though it does not familiarize a man 
with the facts of geology, and biology, and 
astronomy, it so disciplines him in the work 
of collecting and arranging facts of any kind, 
and reasoning from them, that he will be a 
master in the art of proof, and that, in short, 
though he may not havea scientific man’s 
knowledge, he will have his mental habits; 


But we found this second supposition as 


far from the truth asthe first one was. More- 
over, the mental constitution of the young 
men who choose the ministry as a profession 
is not apt to be of a kind well fitted for 
scientific investigation. Reverence is one of 
their prominent characteristics, and reverence 
predisposes them to accept things on author- 
ity. ‘They are inclined, too, to seek truth 
rather as a means of repose than for its own 
sake, and to fancy that it is associated closely 
with spiritual comfort, and that they have 
secured the truth when they feel the comfort. 
Though last, not least, they enter the semi- 
nary with a strong bias in favor of one par- 
ticular theory of the origin of life and of the 
history of the race, and their subsequent 
studies are marked out and pursued with the 
set purpose of strengthening this bias and of 
qualifying them to defend it and spread it, 
and of associating in their minds the doubt 
or rejection of it with moral evil. The con- 
sequence is that they go forth, trained not as 
investigators or inquirers, but as advocates, 
charged with the defence against all comers 


of a view of the universe which they have 
accepted ready-made from teachers. A worse 
preparation for scientific pursuits of any kind 
can hardly be imagined. The slightest trace 
of such a state of mind in a scientific man— 
that is, of a disposition to believe a thing en 
grounds of feeling or interest, or with refer- 
ence to practical consequences, or to jump 
over gaps in proof inorder to reach pleasant 
conclusions—discredits him with his fellows, 
and throws doubt on his statements. Weare 
not condemning this state of mind for all 
purposes. Indeed, we think the widespread 
prevalence of the philosophic way of looking 
at things would be in many respects a great 
misfortune for the race, and we acknowledge 
that a rigidly-trained philosopher would be 
totally unfit for most of a minister’s functions ; 
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but we have only to describe a minister’s| dismissed with a laugh. Would it not be 
education in order to show his exceeding un- | well, therefore, for ministers to abandon the 
fitness for contentions such as some of his| attitude of angry fugitives towards Science, 
brethren are carrying on with geologists and | and await its discoveries with calm, and watch 
hysicists and biologists. In fact, there isno| the tentative efforts by which all its truths 
educated calling whose members are not, on| have been revealed with friendly or, at all 
the whole, better equipped for fighting in| events, courageous interest? For though a 
scientific fields over the hypothesis of evolu-| good ally, it may be a terrible because in-- 
tion. Our surprise at seeing lawyers and | evitable enemy. 
doctors engaged in it would be very much | “ The Moving Finger writes, and, having writ, 
less justifiable, for a portion at least of the Moves on; nor all your piety and wit 
training received in these professions is of a| Shall — it back to cancel balfa line, 
scientific cast, and concerns the selection and Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 
classification of facts, while a clergyman’s is 
almost wholly devoted to the study of the 
opinions and sayings of other men. In truth, 
theology, properly so called, is a collection of 
opinions. Nor do these objections to a cler- 
yman’s mingling in scientific disputes arise 
out of his belief about the origin and govern- 
ment of the world per se, because one does 
not think of making them to trained religious 
philosophers ; for instance, to Principal Daw- 
son or Mr. St. George Mivart. Some may 
think or say that the religious prepossessions 
of these gentlemen lessen the weight of their 
opinions on a certain class of scientific ques- 
tions, but no one would question their right to 
share in scientific discussions. . . . . 
Would it not be best for religion and mor- 
als to give up a struggle in which they may 
lose much and can win nothing? Can there 
be any gain wrought for either by pretending 
that there are some subjects on which one 
may be qualified to talk without having 
studied them? The world is not so simple as 
it used to be, or so ignorant. Plain people 
all over the country, in our day, know enough 
about the methods of scientific investigation 
to be familiar with Newton’s Rule that a 
hypothesis which will explain a phenomenon, 
and against which no fatal objection is known, 
is a good and proper hypothesis to work on in 
investigation, and they see that the hypo- 
thesis of evolution does fulfill these conditions, 
and they expect those who assail it to produce 
one that will take its place. This ministers 
do not do. The Mosaic account of the crea- 
tion explains nothing which now puzzles us. 
For—to use the dilemma presented to Mr. 
Cook by a distinguished pbysician—if men 
are the offspring of a single pair, and 
environment has not, as the Evolutionists say 
it has, modified them in character and con- 
formation, what has caused the difference 
between Australian aborigines and Anglo- 
Saxons in the short space of six thousand 
ears? If, on the other hand, the difference 
e due to the descent from a number of 
separately created pairs, what becomes of the 
Mosaic account? People are pondering 
these questions seriously, and they cannot be 
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WHO SHALL ROLL AWAY THE STONE? 


“And they said among theinselves, who shall roll us 
away the stone from the door of the sepulchre?. And when 
they looked they saw that the stone was rolled away.”— 
Mark xvi, 34. 

What poor weeping ones were saying 
Eighteen hundred years ago, 
We, the same weak faith betraying, 
Say in our sad hours of woe; 
Looking at some trouble lying 
In the dark and dread unknown, 
We, too, often ask with sighing, 
“Who shall roll away the stone ?” 


Thus with care our spirits crushing, 
When they might from care be free, 
And in joyous song outgushing, 
Rise in rapture, Lord to Thee— 
For before the way was ended, 
Oft we’ve had with joy to own, 
Angels have from Heaven descended, 
And have rolled away the stone. 


Many a storm-cloud, sweeping o’er us, 
Never pours on us its rain; 
Many a grief we see before us, 
Never comes to cause us pain; 
Oft times in the feared to-morrow 
Sunshine comes—the cloud has flown, 
Ask not then in foolish sorrow, 
“Who shall roll away the stone ?” 


Burden not thy soul with sadness, 
Make a wiser, better choice; 

Drink the wine of life wita gladness— 
God doth bid thee, man, rejoice. 

In to-day’s bright sunshine basking, 
Leave to-morrow’s fears alone; 

Spoil not present joys by asking, 
‘Who shall roll away the stone ?” 


—_——o— 
THE EVE OF ELECTION, 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


From gold to gray 
Our mild sweet day 
Of Indian summer fades too soon; 
But tenderly 
Above the sea 
Hangs, white and calm, the hunter’s moon. 


In its pale fire 
The village spire 
Shows like the Zodiac’s spectral lance ; 
The painted walls 
Whereon it falls 
Transfigured stand in marble trance. 
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O’er fallen leaves 
The west wind grieves, 
Yet comes a seed-time round again ; 
And morn shall see 
The States sown free 
With baleful tares or healthful grain. 


Along the street 
The shadows meet 
Of Destiny, whose hands conceal 
The moulds of fate 
That shape the State 
And make or mar the common weal. 


Around I see 
The powers that be ; 
I stand by Empire’s primal springs, 
And princes meet 
In every street, 
And hear the tread of uncrowned kings ? 


Hark! through the crowd 
The laugh rings loud, 
Beneath the sad rebuking moon, 
God save the land 
A careless hand 
May shake or swerve ere morrow’s noon. 


No jest is this: 
One cast amiss 
May blast the hope of Freedom’s year. 
Oh! take me where 
Are hearts of prayer 
And heads bowed low in reverent fear. 


Not lightly fall 
Beyond recall 
The written scrolls a breath can float, 
The crowning fact, 
The kingliest act 
Of freedom is the freeman’s vote. 


For pearls that gem 
A diadem, 
The diver in the deep sea dies; 
The regal right 
We boast to-night 
Is ours through costlier sacrifice. 


Our hearts grow cold, 
We lightly hold 
A right which brave men died to gain ; 
The stake, the cord, 
The axe, the sword 
Grim nurses at its birth of pain. 


The shadow rend, 
And o’er us bend, 

© martyrs, with your crowns and palms, 
Breathe through these throngs 
Your battle-songs, 

Your scaffold-prayers and dungeon-psalms. 


Look from the sky, 
Like God’s great eye, 
Thou solemn moon, with searching beam, 
Till in the sight 
Of thy pure light 
Our mean self seekings meaner seem. 


Shame from our hearts 
Unworthy arts, 

To fraud designed, the purpose dark; 
And smite away 
The hands we lay 

Profanely on the sacred ark. 


To party claims 
And private aims 
Reveal that august face of Truth, 
Whereto are given 
The age of Heaven, 
The beauty of immortal youth. 


So shall our voice 
Of sovereign choice 
Swell the deep bass of duty done, 
And strike the key 
Of time to be, 
When God and man shall speak as one. 


_—— ~—~-46@ 


BORROWING AND LENDING. 





Times of commercial prosperity, and those 
of difficulty, almost equally tempt the Chris. 
tian from the path of strict honesty. In the 
former the hope of speedy gain leads san- 
guine or unwatchful men to risk the bor. 
rowed means of others in speculations which 
promise well. The latter lures him to hor- 
row, to save himself from ruin, as he may 
deem ; or the difficulty of making payments 
blinds his keen sense of righteous obligation 
to do so. 

He who borrows money and risks it in un- 
certain schemes, fails to fulfill the royal law, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
He who borrows with no reasonable expecta- 
tion of being able to repay, and from one who 
lends in good faith, expecting and needing 
return, robs his friend. He who borrows and 
neither pays principal nor interest when he 
might, “ because he can do so well with the 
money,” is a thief; whothough he may avoid 
human justice, will not escape Divine punish- 
ment without repentance and all possible 
restitution. 

He who, as lender, deliberately extorts 
usury from a debtor in difficulty, and exacts 
payment by his ruin, is liable to the rebuke: 
“Oh thou wicked servant!” . . “Shouldst 
thou not have had compassion on thy fellow- 
servant even as I had pity on thee?” “ And 
his lord was wroth, and delivered him to the 
tormentors till he should pay all that was due 
unto him.” —Friends’ Review. 





DANGER OF KEROSENE. 


It has been the hitherto almost undispu- 
ted doctrine that the safety standard of 
kerosene was the flashing point, the tempera- 
ture at which it would give off an invisible 
vapor. It will not surprise those our of readers 
who take pains to think a little about the 
matter, to be told that, according to a recent 
address of Rufus Merrill, of Boston, before 
the American Chemical Society, every lamp 
in the land burning in a temperature: of 75 or 
80 degrees, oil of the igniting test required by 
law, 110 deg., is in an explosive condition, 
and liable, after burning for some time to 
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roduce disaster. This he demonstrated by 
experiments, and also that oil of 150 deg. 
is in the same condition when burned inclosed 
iu lanterns on shipboard and in railway cars. 
Between 5,000 and 6,000 persons, he added, 
rished last year, victims of kerosene, which 
should stand a test of 300 deg. to be safe. 
The explanation we presume to be that an oil 
so volatile as kerosene under continued heat, 
will give forth the explosive gas much below 
its actual flash point, much as spontaneous 
combustion may occur under favoring circum- 
stances at temperature where ordinary instan- 
taneous ignition would fail. It seems cer- 
tainly reasonable that such should be the 
case, and, unless the statements of R. Merrill 
can be disproved, kerosene must be regarded 
as far more dangerous than the most earnest 
advocate for legal restrictions has heretofore 
supposed.—Ins. Monitor. 
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THE BRAIN NOT THE SOLE ORGAN OF THE 
MIND. 


Dr. W. A. Hammond, President of the 
Neurological Society, recently delivered an 
address before that body upon the above 
topic. The discourse included accounts of 
the speaker’s original investigations, and in 
general advocated the theory that the spinal 
cord shares with the brain the faculties of 
perception and volition. The following is 
an abstract : 

Dr. Hammond began by saying that where 
there is no nervous system there ia no mind, 
and that where there is injury or derange- 
ment of the nervous system there is corres- 
ponding injury or derangement of the mind, 
and proceeded to review at length experi- 
ments conducted upon living animals, the 
brains of which had been previously removed. 
A frog continues to perform those functions 
which are immediately connected with the 
maintenance of life. The heart beats, the 
stomach digests and the glands of the body 
continue to elaborate the several secretions 
proper to them. If the web between the 
toes be pinched the limb is immediately with- 
drawn ; if the shoulder be scratched with a 
needle, the hind foot of the same side is raised 
to remove the instrument; if the animal is held 
up by one leg, it struggles; if placed on its 
back—a position to which frogs have a great 
antipathy—it immediately turns over on its 
belly ; if one foot be held firmly with a pair 
of forceps, the frog endeavors.to drawit away ; 
if unsuccessful, it places the other foot against 
the instrument and pushes firmly in the effort 
to remove it. Still not successful, it writhes 
the body from side to side, and makes a move- 
ment forward. All these and even more 


complicated motions are performed by the 
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decapitated alligator, and, in fact, may be 
witnessed to some extent in all animals. The 
speaker had repeatedly seen the headless 
body of the rattlesnake coil itself into a 
threatening attitude, and, when irritated, 
strike its bleeding trunk against the offending 
body. 


Dr. Hammond then proceeded to explain a 


large number of experiences under his theory. 

He said that the phenomena of reverie are 

similar in some respects to those of somnam- 

bulism. In this condition the mind pursues 
the train of reasoning, often of a most forci- 

ble character, but yet so abstract and intense 

that, though actions may be performed by 

the body, they have no relations with the 
current of thought, but are essentially autom- 

atic, and made in obedience to sensorial im- 

pressions which are not perceived by the 

brain. In the case of a person performing on 

the piano, and at the same time carrying on 

a conversation, we have a most striking in- 
stance of the diverse though harmonious ac- 
tion of the brain and spinal cord. Here the 
mind is engaged with ideas, and the spinal 
cord directs the manipulations necessary to 
the proper rendering of the musical composi- 
tion. In somnambulism the brain is asleep, 
and this quiescent state of the organ is often 
accompanied in nervous and excitable per- 
sons by an excited condition of the spinal 
cord, and then we have the highest order of 
somnambulistic manifestations, such as walk- 
ing and the performance of complex and ap- 
parently systematic movements. If thesleep 
of the brain be somewhat less profound, or 
the spinal cord less excitable, the somnambu- 
listic manifestations do not extend beyond 
sleep-talking. A still less degree of cerebral 
inaction, or of. spinal excitability, produces 
simply a restless sleep and a little muttering ; 
and when the sleep is perfectly natural, and 
the nervous system well balanced, the move- 
ments do not extend beyond changing the 
position of the head and limbs and turning 
over in bed. The phenomena of catalepsy, 
trance and ecstacy are also indications of an 
independent action of the spinal cord, inas- 


much as the power of the brain is not exer- 


cised over the body, but is either quiescent or 
engrossed with subjects which have made a 
strong impression upon it. 


Dr. Hammond, in closing his address, said 
that he did not contend that the spinal cord— 
to say nothing of the sympathetic system—is, 
in the normal condition of the animal body, 
as important a centre of mental influence as 
is the brain. The latter organ predominates, 
the very highest attributes of the mind come 
from it, and the cord is subordinate when the 
brain is capable of aeting. But it seems 
illogical to deny mental power to the spinal 
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cord after a consideration of such experiments 
and other facts brought forward, and hence, 
we are justified in concluding: 

I. That of the mental faculties perception 
and volition are seated in the spinal cord as 
well as in the central ganglia. 

II. That the cord is not probably capable 
of originating mental influence independently 
of sensorial impressions—a condition of the 
brain also—till it has accumulated through 
the operation of the senses. 

IIL. That, as memory is not an attribute of 
the mental influence exerted by the spinal 
cord, it requires, unlike the brain, a new im- 
pression in order that mental force may be 
produced.— Phila. Electropathic Journal. 































TrutTH, like roses, often blossoms upon a 
thorny stem. 





NOTICES. 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
lith mo. 19th, Valley, Pa., 3 P.M. 
a 


‘Warminster, Pa., 3 P.M. 
g “Berwick, Pa., 3 P.M. 





Friends’ Social Lyceum at Girard avenue Meet- 
ing-house, on Fourth-day evening next, 8 o’clock. 

Friends’ Social Gathering at Girard avenue Meet- 
ing-house, Second-day evening, 20th inst., 8 o’clock. 
All are invited. 











ITEMS. 

In THE industrial department of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, instruction is given in car- 
pentry, cabinet and wagon-making, blacksmithing, 
turning, dress-making, printing, telegraphy, scroll- 
sawing, carving, engraving and photography. 

Tue Fellows of the College of Physicians, of 
Dublin, have deliberately determived to admit 
Edith Pechey to the examination for the L. K. Q C. 
P. L., and have thus thrown open the portals of the 
medical profession to all comers, whether they be 
‘“ persons” of the male or female sex. 


A RemarkaB_e Scientific Mission has been in- 
augurated by the Minister of Public instruction in 
France, M. Ujfalvy, is to explore Russia and Cen- 
tral Asia, to learn the traditions, languages, and 
the relations of the races. He has permission of 
the Russian Government to visit all parts of the 
empire.— Christian Register. 

A company has been formed in California for the 
manufacture of sugar from the juice of watermelons. 
The process is far simpler and cheaper than that of 
making sugar from beets. An excellent syrup is 
also made from watermelon juice. The seeds yield 
a sweet-oil which serves asa good substitute for 
olive-oil, and the residue of sugar-manufacture is 
used as food for cattle.—Popular Science Monthly. 


In tue Supreme Court of the United States, on 
the 6th inst., the application of Mrs. Belva A. Lock- 
wood, for admission to practice as an attorney in 
said Court was refused, on the ground, as stated by 
the Chief Justice, that by the uniform practice of 
the Court from its organization and the fair con- 
struction of its rules, none are admitted to practice 


SS uuui_ 
before it but men. The Court does not fee] called 
upon to make a change until such change is requireg 
by statute or a more extended practice in the higher 
Courts of the States.—Fublic Ledger. 


A DESPATCH was received by the London Times op 


the 13th inst., stating “ that 20,000 persons perisheg 
in the cyclone of Tenth month, 31st, and some 
estimates place the loss of lives as high as 40,009, 
In the town of Barrishol, capital of the Backer. 
gunge District, 3,000 houses were leveled with the 
earth. Letters from survivors report that a great waye 
nine feet deep, swept over the large island of 
Dakhin Shahabazpore. The whole of Eastern Ben. 
gal appears to have suffered severely from the 
cyclone, and Calcutta narrowly escaped. The re. 
ports of famine from Bombay are worse. A water 
fumine is feared in some districts.” 


Tar closeness of the Electoral vote this year wil} 


recall other previous close voting. In 1797 the 
Electoral Colleges cast 71 votes for John Adams 
and 68 for Thomas Jefferson, while in 1801 Jefferson 
received 73 votes and Burr 73, so tht the House, 
as the Constitution then existed, had to decide the 
result, though Burr had been the Vice Presidential} 
candidate with Jefferson. There has not since then 
been as close a count, but the House, where several 
candidates were voted for, has had to decide the 
contest, no one having bad a majority in 1824, when 


Adams, Jackson, Clay and Crawford were voted for 


by the electors, and the House decided for John 
Quincy Adams.—Lublic Ledyer. 


Dr. Spa.pina, of Portland, Me., has been testing 


the vision of that city’s school children, and con- 
cludes that in every school there should be a rest 
every half hour, if even for a minute only, from 


reading, and especially from writing and drawing, 
the pursuit of which, fora steady hour, is wearisome 
enough to a practiced eye, and much more so to all 
young beginners, who strain, as it were, at each 
point in a line, so as to make it as nearly like the 
copy as possible. Headds: “Fine hand-writing 
ought never to have been invented, and especially 
in the ruled-off way—the measured space way—in 
which it is taught nowadays. Any child taught a 
large, round, flowing hand, will soon learn enough 
to make it proportionately smaller and smaller, as 
space and paper demand.” 


AN important discovery, hitherto not mentioned in 
public, of numerous well preserved bones of diluvian 
animals, is reported from Steeten, on the Lahn, in 
Germany. The cave in which they were found was 
accidentally laid open by the fall of a colossal block 
of dolomite which had closed it watertight. A dry, 
soft, dolomite sand, which filled the cave, had 
preserved the organic remnants most beautifully, 
without any incrustation. The bones were those 
of the cave-lion, larger than the present African 
lion, of the cave bear and of the cave hyena the 
latter of much more powerful build than the living 
species. There were also remnants of the horse, 
the ox, the stag, the rhinoceros and the elephant, 
as well as of several smaller animals, which had 
been the prey of the lion, the bear and the hyena. 
It seems that the elephant calves had by preference 
been attacked and devoured by those diluvian 
carnivora. So-called koproliths, or petrified ex- 
cremeats, were numerously mixed with the medley 
of bones. It need scarcely be said that the several 
beasts of prey did not inhabit the cave together, but 
that similar epecies of them used it during success- 
ive periods. A good selection of the remnants 
found is contained in the Museum at Wiesbaden.— 
London Examiner. 
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FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE. | 


Ss. W. Cor. Seventh and Arch, 

A large and Plain Stock constantly on hand at the lowest 
market prices; 
Fine line of Black Cashmeres, from 75c., to $2.00. 
Fine line of Black Merinoes, from 75 to 1.50. 
Fine line of Black Mohairs, from 50 to 1.25. 
Fine line of Black Alpacas, from 25 to 75, 
Fine line of Brown Mohairs, from 37 to 62. 
Fine line of Colored Cashmeres, from 87 to 1.25. 
Fine lines of Neat Dress Goods, for 25 to 624. 
Fine line of White Flannels, from 20 to 1.00. 
Fine line of Table Linens, from 31 to 1.75. 
Fine line of Towels and Towelling, all prices. 
Fine line of Doylies and Napkins. 
Fine line of Men’s and Womens’ Underwear. 
Fine line of House Furnishing Dry Goods. 
ALL AT LOW PRICES. 

The Largest Stock of PLAIN GOODS in the City. 


JOHN H. STOESBS, 
7th and ARCH Streets, Phila. 


- RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(First Street above Race Street,) 














B.T. BABBITT’S BABY SOAP. 


Only the purest ve- 
table oils used in 
its manufacture, 
\EXY No artificial and 
\y deceptive odors to 





for the TOILET and 

the BATH. Used in 

== \bathing children, 

- = will prevent erup- 

tions, keep the skin soft and smooth, contribute to health. and 

prevent disease. Does away with all powders, chalk or other 

emolients. A certain preventive of chafing itching, £c., in 

babies, the causes of half the crying and crossness of baby- 

hood. Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 

in Christendom, packed in boxes of 12 cakes 01 6 ozs. each, 
and sent free to any address on receipt of $2.50. Address, 

Rap For Sale by all Druggists. GQ 13.T. Babbict, N.Y. 










E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 
Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S$. B. REGESTER, 









PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 

. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, ¢ : * 
OANS. O66 N. Tweatieth St. No. Tiis Citron and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 


Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD 4A, 


(ora woop 


B PUMPS 


ine ' Standard Cucumber and Grafton Co.’s Pumps, with 
copper linings,old and new styles, and all valuable improvements. 
Manufacturing facilities greatly increased ; stock and assortment 
LARGE, prices SMALL. Visitors, Dealers and the Trade es- 
pecially, are cordially invited, when in town to the big Exhibition, 
2 eall and see ns or send for cataloene. with prices and terms, 


C.G. BLATCHLEY, Manuf’r, 506 Commerce St.. Phila 


These Pumps can be seen at Centennial Exhibition. Agri- 
cultural Hall, Cor. Aisles 9 and N, Column Letter O, No. 10. 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


* HAYES, COULTER & CO., 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Heaters, Ranges, and Slate Mantels, 
Chestnut St., Phila. Send for catalogues. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 


STAPLE TRIMMINGS, GLOVES, &o. 
Bexlin zephyrs, American Zephyrs and a good 
assortment of fine yarns, also fine knit goods in 
great variety. Wool and Freneh wadding and other 
waddings of best quality. Book muslins, tarletans, 
grenadine, silk and cotton blonds and book muslin 
handkerchiefs. 
FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 


ly 





AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 
FURNITURE, 


BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 
BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 
537 FRANKLIN STREET, 
Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 


CARDS 11 ae with name 10 cents. 
95 BANG s; B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


Cc. W. SLAGLE & CO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 13 North St., Baltimore Md., 


Souicrr consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 


kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 














AGENT double their money selling * “Dr. Chase’s Im 
proved ($2) Receipt Book.” Address Dr. Chase’s 
Printing Heuse, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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The President of the BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Philadelphia, ics 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





eS 


made arrangements so that parties desiring to attend this Institution during the progress uf the 


UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


can secure good board at the present low rates. It will take at least a month to thoroughly examine the numerous 
objects of interest from all parts of the world, and this can easily be done afternoons and on Saturdays, with- 
out interfering with the regular course of study. No such opportunity for obtaining a business educaiion aud 
oaluablegeveral information will ever again be presented. For full particulars, Tess ‘ 

J. K. SOULR, President, 108 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia. Pa, 


“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 








Frrnitare Warerooms. 227 N. 10th Street. 


I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


@? Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done. 





A protruding to? is not a pretty sight, and is never seen where 
children wear SILVER-TIPPED Shoes. ‘They will save half 
your shoe bills. 

Also try Wire-Quiited Soles. 


A Sojourn at the new and charming Brunswick Hotel, of 
Boston, is most pleasant. It is the only new and strictly first- 
class hotel in Boston. It is desirably located in the fashionable 
quarter, near the Public Garden and Common, and is of easy 
:ecess to almost any part of the city. Persons making a tour to 
Boston in connection with a visit to the Centennial, or en route 
to summer resorts, will find their comforts enhanced by stopping 
at the Brunswick. 





OR SALE.—A DESIRABLE FRAME DWEL- 
F ling-house and lot of ground, on which is a 
good Stable, Garden, &c., situate at Penn Hill, Lan- 
caster county, Penna., and ad@Joining Friends’ Meet- 
ing House property. Would suit a Friend retiring 
from business, or Physician. Apply to 

LEVI K. BROWN, 
Goshen P. O. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 

On Second day, 20 of Eleventh month, (Nov.) 1876, the follow- 
ing valuable Real Estate of the late Hannah Y. Richardson. 
This property containing about 104 acres, situate in 23d ward, 
Philadelphia, about 2} miles from Torresdale and Cornwell’s Sta- 
tions on New York division of Pennsylvania R. R., and will be 
sold as one farm or in three separate parts. 

No. 1 contains about 72 acres, in a high state of cultivation ; 
well stocked with fruit. The improvements consist of Dwelling 
House, 356 by 30 feet, and large Stone and Frame Barn with 
overshoot and Hay House. 

No. 2 contains 16 acres, most of which is heavy timber. 

No. 3 containing 16} acres, is superior farm land with about 3 
acres of good timber. 

Sale to occur on the premises, at 1 o'clock P. M. 

J. G. WEBSTER, Auctioneer. 
ALSO 4 
by order of the Orphans’ Court, Estate of Nathaniel ardson,. 
deceased. Public sale on the premises on 4th of TWelfth mo 
(Dec.) 1876, at 1 o’clock P. M. 

A valuable Farm of sixty acres, situate in the 23d Ward, 
Philadelphia, fronting on the Red Lion and Ashtons’ Roads, late 
Moreland township, three miles north of Holmesburg and about 
one mile from Ashtons’ Station, on the Bustleton Railroad. Im- 
provements: a substantial two-story Stone House, 20 by 40 feet; 
large Stone Barn, 40 by 60 feet, with overshoot and extensive 
stabling Wagon House, Ice House, Milk vault, &., all in good 
repair. Apple Orchard and other Fruit Trees. Two-thirds of 
the purchase-money may remain on mortgage if desired. 

THOMAS J. HUSBAND, Trust 
JOHN T. RICHARDSON, } a aaat 





TEN PER CENT. NET GUARANTEED- 


The Exchange Bank of El Dorado, Butler county, 
Kansas, guarantees the Collection of the Principal 
and 10 per cent. interest on their loans on real 
estate. They have abstracts of title to all lands in 
Butler,county, and make a personal examination of 
the property before making the loan, and loan not 
more than one-third of the actual value. These 
investments are as safe as Government Bonds. Send 
for circulars. Address 8S. L. SHOWELL, Cashier. 

El Dorado, Butler co., Kansas, 
Reference.—Emporia National Bank, Emporia, Kan. 
Martins’ Bank, Kansas City, Mo. Central National 
Bank, New York City. 


~ HOUSEKEEPERS 


and those commencing housekeé@ping can procure a 
complete outfit of Housekeeping Articles, such as, 


REFRIGERATORS 


IRONING TABLES, MEAT SAFES, TUBS, 
BUCKETS, BENCHES, BROOMS, 
PLAIN AND JAPANNED TIN WARE, 


IRON AND WOODEN WARE 


of every description, for kitchen use,at reduced prices 
E. S. FARSON, 
220 and 222 Dock St. (below Walnut), Philadelphia. 


KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SON, 


China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


OLD STAND, 923 MARKET STREET, 
_ Opposite New Post Office, 
Are offering great inducements to purchasers of 
_ FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETs, 
Plain and decorated, choice styles and superior quality. 
An_ extensive and varied assortment of CHAMBER 
SETS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, plain 
cut, and engraved. Our stock has been carefully selec 
and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowest 
cash prices, Especial care devoted to our retail depart- 
ment. Particular attention given to decoration of china 
and glass to order, in full sets or to match broken sets. 


Full line of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated 
Ware. 




















ANTED —A GENTEEL YOUNG MAN, OF 
good education, to learn a profession, a 
Friend preferred. Address, with real name, 
DENTAL SURGEON, this office. 








The Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener 
will be sent FREE 3 months te 
M Wed 
ol ask any oneto subscribe fo on - 
6 per until they know what they are 
‘ toget. Itspeaks for itself rice 
only $t per year Purdy’s Small 
Fruit Instructor is a work of 64 pp. 
that tells in simple language j ust how to grow fruits 


in abundance for home use or market. Price, 25 cents 
Bostpaid. A.M. PUBDY, Rochester, N. Y. 
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